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UNITED NATIONS AND WORLD TENSIONS! 
Ralph Bunche 


At the outset I wish to congratulate you on the valuable work this 
Institute is doing, work which | regard as indispensable. I say indispen- 
sable, because international affairs today are no longer remote and acade- 
mic to the individual but are vitally related to his well being. There is no 
more the right of any individual to say: I have my affairs to attend to, 
world affairs belong to someone else. Good citizenship in any society 
today must require a knowledge, alertness and understanding with 
regard to the vital international issues. All nations, large and small, 
are today inevitably interdependent and inter-related. 


During my short stay in Karachi I have been tremendously impress- 
ed by the remarkable accomplishments of your nation. I am fully cog- 
nizant of the fact that it has been only a very short time, in which the people 
of this country have enjoyed the fruits of independence. I know also 
that they have had tremendous tasks to perform. They have had to 
start from scratch to set up a capital, government and administration. 
It is amazing to me, knowing the history of my own country, knowing the 
long years of turmoil, trouble, restiveness, uncertainty and even confu- 
sion, which characterised the early years, indeed, for that matter the 
first 75 years of the history of my own country, how much progress has 
been made here and how smoothly things are running within the amaz- 
ingly short time of five years. 


I must also say that this morning I found myself saddened by the 
observation of the plight of the refugees in this city. I can tell you 
that it was a heart-rending experience to see the conditions in which 
many of them are living. I apologize to you for mentioning this, 
because it is no right of mine to say anything about this matter. 
But I say this because I believe that the problem of refugees, 
which unfortunately today is almost universal in its scope, is a matter of 
direct international concern. The alleviation of human suffering, the 
betterment of the lot of those whose lot is bitter, should, in my view, be 








1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on February 4, 1953, 
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the first priority for the help and the resources of the entire world. 
The miserable plight of so many refugees should command the conscience 
of the world; and this certainly is one of the world’s great tensions. 


There are others, some of them general tensions, some regional or 
local. As to general tensions, the first and foremost, the most urgent 
and the cause of greatest anxiety, is the cold war. This is an expression 
that I do not like, because I do not like any kind of war, hot or cold, shoot- 
ing or otherwise. The cold war is an expression of the disillusionment 
of the failure of the basic assumption made when the United Nations 
was created in 1945, by the representatives of 51 nations, who were then 
on the verge of winning a victory in World War.II]. The assumption was 
that the co-operative relationship among the Great Powers, which had 
made possible the successful conclusion of the war, could be projected 
into the post-war period, for the purpose of preserving peace for man- 
kind.: That assumption, very soon after the war, proved to be incorrect. 


There are those who will say that the cold war in itself is an effort 
to avert a shooting war; and they may be sincere in saying so. But 
the fact remains that the existence of a cold war is itself constantly an 
indication of the imminent danger of a real war. I think it is true to say 
that the peoples of the world want no kind of war. I think it is also 
true to say that there are no peoples who are not essentially peaceful and 
who do not wish for peace. No nation in the world, wherever you may 
look, whether East or West, whether this side of the so-called Iron Cur- 
tain or that, no government in the world, can talk to its people in any 
other terms than those of peace, whatever its intentions may be. This 
in itself is a change, and perhaps a significant one, for if you recall, in the 
period preceding the last war, there were governments that could and 
did speak to their peoples, and got responses from them, in terms other 
than peace. This was true in Hitler’s Germany and in Mussolini’s Italy. 
Governments cannot get responses from their peoples today by rattling 
sabres. 


A great cause of tension in the world is the cold war, which is the 
expression of an ideological conflict, conflict between capitalism and 
communism, between Western democracy-and the Soviet version of de- 
mocracy, Between these two extremes, I take the position, and I be- 
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lieve it is sound, that ideological differences are not to be regarded as ne- 
cessarily bad. There is no need for unanimity in the world and I see 
no reason why anyone should expect it. Nor do I see any reason why 
differences in systems, economic and political, however far apart they 
may be, need be a cause of war. 


The position of the United Nations is not that it is against diversity. 
It recognises the fact that there is diversity in the world and does not seek 
to end diversity. It seeks merely to create unity of purpose with regurd 
to certain specific objectives, viz. peace in the world, the right of people 
to be free, to develop their institutions as they may see fit, and the pro- 
gressive advancement of the lot of human beings. The United Nations is 
not interested in promoting or converting people to any views, or 
any particular pattern, or ideological conception regarding political and 
economic systems. I see no basis for a war from the mere existence of 
ideological differences, even if they find expression in the cold war. But 
there is one condition and on that hinges the question of war or peace, 
namely, that no nation, no people, no system, no ideology shall under- 
take aggression, shall undertake to impose its way by force upon other 


peoples. 


I] know that one can debate the definition of aggression for ages. 
In the United Nations lawyers of all the nations argue about it, but reach 
no conclusion. But I do not think a legal definition is necessary. It 
seems very simple to me: when a nation moves its troops or other forces, 
for the purpose of subjugating or imposing its will or its ways upon an- 
other people, it is aggression. If that sort of thing does not happen, there 
is not likely to be a third world war. 


Another tension in the world is that created by the peace treaties. 
However, the United Nations has had nothing to do with the conclusion 
of the last war, or of the peace treaties. These were kept out of the con- 
cern of the United Nations by those who formulated the Charter in 1945. 
In fact, the only question arising out of World War II, that the United 
Nations was concerned with, Was the question of the disposition of the 
former Italian colonies in North Africa. Finding it impossible to agree 
among themselves, the four Powers dealing with it referred it to the 
United Nations. Perhaps they thought that it would be impossible for 
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the 60 states represented on the United Nations to reach an agreement, 
since it had been impossible for 4 states to reach one. Within 2 years, the 
United Nations did reach an agreement, a very reasonable and a very 
sound agreement, giving Libya its independence, giving Eritrea a status 
of federation with Ethiopia, agreed to by the people of both countries, 
giving Somaliland independence at the end of 10 years, 2 of which have 
already run. The United Nations reached agreement almost unanimous- 
ly on these matters and these are the only ones relating to the peace 
treaties which have been entrusted to that organisation. 


Another great tension in the world is colonialism. The framers of 
the constitution of the Charter of the United Nations recognised very 
realistically that no secure foundations for peace could be laid so long as 
the problem of colonialism existed on a large scale. They were cognizant 
of the fact that a few years before World War II began, the number of 
colonial peoples in the world approached a billion. That number has now, 
in 1953, been reduced to two hundred million. But that still is a very large 
number, too large a number; and until that problem is well on the way 
to final disposal, there is bound to be restiveness in many parts of the world 
and therefore situations, which must threaten the peace of the world. I 
think it is true to say that we are inthe twilight of the colonial era and, 
although the United Nations has performed no miracles, it is very definitely 
speeding towards this end.. It is crystallizing the majority set-up of the 
world against the institution of colonialism. In this regard I must express 
my view that Africa today constitutes the greatest challenge to the inter- 
national community, the greatest challenge indeed to the United Nations. 
I have long held that view. I have certainly heard nothing which would 
lead me to revise it. I heard it said by someone here the other day that 
Africa constitutes the challenge on which the United Nations would suc- 
ceed or fail and I am quite willing to accept that as an entirely correct 
appraisal. Colonialism is an institution, which, in the United Nations, 
is no longer discussed in terms of its intrinsic merit; it is no longer discuss- 
ed whether it is good or bad. The only question now is the pace at which 
it is to be liquidated, how quickly will it be got rid of. There are sharp 
differences of opinion, as you may well expect on this between colonial 
and non-colonial powers. The Fourth Committee of the General As- 
sembly in which questions of colonialism are discussed is a unique Com- 
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mittee, because the cold war does not figure very largely in its debates. 
Here the debates are most vigorous and often the most acrimonious of 
any Committee of the United Nations. It has a record for having had 
more walk-outs than any other Committee, which is a measure of the 
intensity of the feeling on the colonial question. 


Another tension, related in many ways to the question of colonial- 
ism, is that of racialism. One need observe only casually the delibera- 
tions in the United Nations in recent years to sense how much this ques- 
tion has come to the fore, how large it looms in the minds of many dele- 
gates, how more and more people see in it a test of United Nations’ 
sincerity with regard to its professions. There can be no question that 
the majority of people in the world today react very strongly to the thesis 
that there should be no second class citizens anywhere, second class be- 
cause of race, colour, religion, culture, language or national urge. Ra- 
cial bigotry and racial prejudice have become a matter of international 
concern. This is progress. The United Nations is trying to deal with 
such matters in the Declaration of Human Rights and the projected Co- 
venant of Human Rights, on which final agreement has not yet been 
reached. 


Another tension and a very urgent and important one is that of Korea. 
I regard Korea as both a failure and a success for the United Nations. 
I regard it as a failure in the sense that the United Nations was establish- 
ed as an organisation to preserve peace; and in Korea, for the first time 
in its history, it is engaged in war. It is a failure in the sense that it could 
not display sufficient moral force to prevent the outbreak of war, or to 
stop it, after it had broken out. I regard it as a success, because, lacking 
the requisite moral force, the United Nations did not pursue in Korea the 
course pursued in the thirties by the League of Nations. If that had been 
done, there would have been no hope at all for avoiding World War Il. 
Korea, where the United Nations had no force, had been virtually written 
off, politically and militarily. Almost by a miracle the aggression in Korea 
was checked.. I think there is no deterrent to aggression so great as an 
aggression checked; no encouragement to aggression so great as success- 
ful aggression. That is clear from the history of the period before the 
outbreak of World War II. Any real resistance to or effort to check 
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aggression, say in Ethiopia or Czechoslovakia, might well have changed the 
whole history of our times. The United Nations has only three aims in 
Korea: to stop fighting, to do whatever it can as a third party to assist 
the peoples of Korea, South and North, to find a basis for the unification 
of their country, not by coercion but voluntarily, and to do for the coun- 
try all that it can after the war. 


As for regional tensions, | just mentioned Palestine. The situation in 
Palestine is still unsatisfactory. Its most distressing refugee problem 
is a source of tremendous disappointment to me. 750,000 Arabs are still 
with very little hope for the future. There should have been a greater 


sense of urgency on the part of the United Nations and the world towards © 


this problem of human suffering. 


Kashmir is certainly causing very great tension. It is a problem of 
utmost urgency. So long as it exists it will increasingly mean terrible 


misdirection of the resources of India and Pakistan and preventing any | 


stability in this area. It is a dangerous problem, not only for the two coun- 
tries involved in it, but also for the world at large and therefore necessarily 
and inevitably a problem of very great international concern. I am not 
entitled to discuss it, as the United Nations is dealing with it and my good 
friend, Dr. Frank Graham, is doing all that he can to bring the two 
parties together. There are other local tensions in which the United 
Nations is not involved, but which are equally dangerous, like Indo-China, 
Malaya, and Kenya. 


The United Nations’ way is the way of peace, the way of mediation 
and conciliation and not of force. The emphasis is on talking and not 
on shooting. The United Nations is in no sense a perfect organisation. 
It has many weaknesses and many strengths. It is an organisation with 
limited authority. It is fighting against the cold war. It is fighting cons- 
tantly against the jealous regard which every nation has for its national 
sovereignty and, finally, the veto. These are weaknesses, some of which 
can be corrected without the revision of Charter: but the veto would re- 
quire a revision. Its strength is that it has established beyond any ques- 
tion that an international organisation must be based on the principle 
that all states are equal. Certainly the Great Powers exert much influence 
but that can be greatly exaggerated. I can cite instances where a small 
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power or a middle power or a group of such powers has introduced re- 
solutions which have been in opposition to those introduced by the Great 
Powers and the Great Powers’ resolutions having been pushed aside, 
have been adopted by an overwhelming majority. 


However, | approach the future with reasonable optimism. 1! think 
there are reasonably good prospects that peace can be preserved. I think 
so, because there is developing in the world a collective will for an inter- 
national order based on Jaw and morality. I think it is a basis upon which 
one can look to the future with some element of hope. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question : What are your views on the Tunisian regional tension? 


Dr. Ralph Bunche : This question was bitterly fought in the United 
Nations and your representative, Sir Zafrulla Khan, made a valiant 
stand on it. He failed in Paris by 2 or 3 votes. But by this discussion 
the claim to domestic jurisdiction in the matter was denied to France. 
By placing it on the agenda, the United Nations took the first step 
that this is a matter of international concern. The United Nations 
passed a mild resolution. But this was the first time that the issue had 
been discussed. The objective was to put the issue before the United 
Nations, to discuss its merits and to expose it to the full glare of inter- 
national public opinion. That has been done. 


Question : Why was the same procedure not adopted in the case of 
Korea ? 


Dr. Ralph Bunche : Because the North Koreans persistently ignored 
the demand of the Security Council that the firing be stopped. If the 
North Koreans had accepted the order of the Security Council to stop 
firing, negotiations would have started and maybe that would have 
set up a record as compared with Kashmir. But these are really very 
dificult political questions. 


Question : What about police action in Hyderabad? 


Dr. Ralph Bunche: Some sort of an agreement was signed between 
the Nizam and India. I think the technical position is that the matter is 
still on the agenda of the United Nations, 
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Question: In Palestine, the Jews occupied Sheeba wrongly and 
nothing was done to remove them. 


Dr. Ralph Bunche: Everybody could go there as a civilian and 
could become a soldier with a gun. We had no authority; we could 
only issue orders. Moreover, we had long debates on this issue in a 
closed committee in the presence of the Egyptian and Israeli representa- 
tives. Israel claimed that its action was due to provocation by Egyptian 
soldiers. Besides neither nation was really going to accept the terms in 
good faith. 


Question: What can the United Nations do when all efforts at 
mediation and conciliation fail? , 


Dr. Ralph Bunche : The United Nations will have to employ enough 
pressure to dissuade nations from resorting to force to settle disputes. 
Then there are diplomatic and economic sanctions. Moreover, as in 
the case of Korea it can appeal to its members to come forward and to 
stop fighting. 


Question : With the present severe tensions in the world, don’t 
you think a third world war is near? 


Dr. Ralph Bunche: \ think quite the contrary. I think because of 
the United Nations, the world is much more aware of these tensions than 
it was in the period of the League of Nations. This brings these tensions 
into prominence and they will not be settled unless they acquire promi- 
nence. The participants in the cold war are trying to convince the world 
that their position is right. These cries are a source of hope and health. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF YUGOSLAVIA! 
Ales Bebler 


Before the last war, Yugoslavia was one of the most backward of F 
European countries; it had a semi-colonial status, it was economically | 


undeveloped and was not entirely sovereign. Yugoslavia as it emerged 
out of the war is quite different from what it previously was. I would 





1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on January 30, 1953, 
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stress that this new Yugoslavia is the result of our own efforts. The 
movement led by Tito, during the war, in spite of German and. Italian 
repression, got momentum, before any foreign aid reached the country. 
More than that, it had become a great force inside Hitler’s European 
fortress, notwithstanding the difficulties created for it by some of the 
most important of the Allies. By 1943, before we were recognised as an 
Allied armed force, we already had about 3,000 armed men fighting 
against Hitler’s and Mussolini’s forces. Recognition and some military 
assistance came in the later years of war. As far as the Western Allies 
were concerned, at the beginning, for quite a while, they preferred Mihai- 
lovic, who was practically collaborating with the Germans. Nevertheless, 
our movement grew. 


It is considered by some that we were backed by the Russians from 
the very beginning. This is not true. Indeed it is historically incorrect. 
During the winter of 1941-42, the hardest winter we had, when our forces 
were decimated, not only by very strong German armed attacks, assisted 
by Quislings, but also by typhoid and other diseases, we demanded 
symbolic aid in medical supplies. The Russians refused it. Their 
recognition came after British recognition and their military liaison 
mission came after the British military liaison mission. From then 
onwards, their support improved. Besides, we had political difficulties 
with the Russians. After the downfall of Mussolini, our leaders decided 
to create a provisional government and a provisional parliament. The 
Russians did not want this and advised us not to do it. They said that 
it would amount to a stab in their back. But we proceeded with our 
preparations and a provisional Government was formed in November 
1943, 


Our difficulties with the Russians have been of diverse kinds. For 
example, over the Peace Treaty with Italy, they apparently backed us, 
but practically wanted us to give up an important part of what we con- 
sider our territory. Economic difficulties with the Russians arose after 
the war, when we tried to negotiate with them long-term trade agree- 
ments, so as to obtain the necessary equipment for the industrialisation 
of the country. We wanted to industrialise our country, for we had raw 
materials and we wanted to utilise them. We thought that the Russians 
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would be one of the more advanced countries interested in seeing a small 
nation industrialised and become economically strong. But what we 
got from Russia was subject to very unfavourable conditions as to prices, 
quantities and schedules of delivery. The Russian technique was the 
same as is practised generally by highly developed countries that put 
pressure on less developed ones by imposing on the latter high prices 
for industrial goods supplied to them and paying low prices for the raw 
materials obtained from them. The Russians also attempted to exploit 
us less indirectly through what were called the joint stock companies. 
We had agreed to form two joint stock companies, one for the naviga- 
tion of the Danube and the other for civil aviation, for we lacked both 
aircraft and vessels. Our experience showed that both these companies 
worked in such a way as to give quite a big profit to the Russians, but 
did not help us in the least. The company for traffic on the Danube was 
to be organised in this way: The Russians were to provide vessels as well 
as the enterprise for the construction of new vessels. They appointed 
a Russian as manager general. But, as they have done in China, they 
proposed that the president of the company should be a national of the 
country in which the company was to operate, so as to give the impression 
that the company would be national. But they insisted in having one of 
their own citizens appointed manager general. The Board of Directors 
was constituted on a 50:50 basis of Russian and Yugoslav citizens. But 
as the Russians were never present, no meeting of the board was ever 
held, for the president had no power to hold one without their being 
present. So the company was managed exclusively by the manager 
general, and it worked in such a way that most of the profits went to 
Russia rather than to Yugoslavia. The manager general introduced 
three different kinds of tariffs for the transport of goods—the lowest for 
the Soviet, the next lowest for Rumania and Bulgaria and the highest for 
Yugoslavia. I know myself that a vessel of this company, having trans- 
ported some goods from Yugoslavia to Rumania, had on Russian orders 
to transport goods the other way round. There was an order by tele- 
gram from the manager general to do so in Soviet interests. 


However this was not all. Having found that our Government 
was not of the kind that they could give orders to, they decided to do away 
with it. They tried first, in their so-called letters to our Central Com- 
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mittee, to split the leadership, to do away with half of the leadership ard 
retain for a while the other half. Later they openly came out with the 
declaration that the entire Government ought to be done away with, 
because it was not truly socialistic and was a threat to democracy. This 
amounted to an appeal to our nation to overthrow its own Government. 
But as you know, this did not happen. The Russians misjudged both 
the strength of the Yugoslav Government and the extent of the support 
that it had inside the country, support which was based on its achieve- 
ment of liberating the nation from the Germans and giving it a new way of 
life, corresponding to the wishes of the people. They had misjudged 
also the international situation. They had thought Yugoslavia, being 
a socialist country, as we call it, or a communist country, as the entire 
press of the world calls it—the difference is only one of scientific termino- 
logy—would be completely isolated; that no one in the West would 
ever lend any assistance to such a country and that therefore the regime 
would collapse under the burden of isolation and of economic difficulties 
arising out of that isolation. But the West took the position that 
Yugoslavia, irrespective of its regime, should be assisted. The West was 
prompted to take up this attitude by the ever-present danger of Soviet 
aggression and the need for preserving European economic unity. There 
is and always should be room for collaboration between nations, who 
want peace and who are ready to cooperate on equal terms, irrespective 
of whether they are big or small, irrespective of their race and creed, their 
internal, political, social and economic structure and so forth. These 
are the principles on which our relations with the West are based. These 
are the principles which we follow in our foreign policy. We consider 
that these are democratic principles. 


Now, what followed later is well known. As we came closer to the 
other countries of the world, pressure by the Russians increased. That is 
still our great problem in the international field. They wanted to block 
our relations with other countries, our trade with the European countries, 
with whom we had so many economic ties. Our economists reckon that 
the economic loss suffered by Yugoslavia, because of the Soviet blockade. 
amounts to half a billion American dollars. The loss was so great because 
we had placed in Eastern European countries a large number of orders 
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for our programme of industrialisation. Many of these orders were 
paid for in advance, partly in hard currency and some in gold too. All 
this was lost and the equipment had to be ordered in the West and 
paid for anew. Also a great amount of time was lost. You know what 
time means economically. There is the case of one of the greatest power 
plants to be built in Yugoslavia for which all the equipment had been 
ordered in Czechoslovakia, if I remember aright, in 1946, and was to be 
delivered in 1949. Only a few weeks before the equipment was to be deli- 
vered, we had to order everything anew in Switzerland and England. 


Russian political pressure had also another consequence, namely, 
that we had to spend more and more on our own defence. But in spite of 
all the difficulties that the Russians created through the economic block- 
ade, and through pressure by threats, we went ahead with the economic 
development of our country. We had some assistance readily available 
from the West, assistance in the matter of armaments. This was 
important for us, politically as well as economically, because it meant 
strength for us to help going the way we wanted to. 


To make the picture complete I would mention one point which is 
now of world wide importance. Relations between nations can be 
spoiled if the principles of equality, good neighbourliness and non-inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of others are forgotten. Such is the story 
of our relations with our immediate neighbour, Italy. I refer to the 
problem of Trieste. Trieste’s geographical position as a seaport has been 
of very great importance. Before the first world war, when Italy became 
a great power, it did not only claim Trieste but also a big portion of 
what is now Yugoslavia. They had interests outside Yugoslavia also, 
e.g. in Albania. As the Italians were considered to be one of the victors 
of the first world war, they succeeded at the Versailles Conference in 
obtaining not only Trieste but also a large portion of what is Yugoslavia, 
a portion which is now inhabitated by about half a million Yugoslavs. 
Afterwards when Mussolini came to power, he occupied Albania. 
Today too the question is not just of Trieste. We are concerned with 
the tendency which means Italian expansion towards the borders of 
Yugoslavia. This is the essence of our problem with Italy. As long as 
there is such a tendency in Italy, the Trieste problem will not be solved. 
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It is not the problem of a few square miles of land. We have advanced 
proposals, under which, Italy would have full satisfaction. We were 
ready to come to an agreement. But they continue pressure. Thus, in 
the scheme of our collaboration with the entire West and the entire 
non-Soviet world, this is the darkest point. 


With respect to other powers, the development is positive. We are 
developing our relations with Greece and Turkey in all fields, including 
defence. As you know, all these countries are members of the Atlantic 
Treaty, in which we do not participate. Nevertheless, we consider that, 
being under the same pressure and being immediate neighbours of the 
Soviets, we should collaborate in the field of defence also. We did not 
join the Atlantic Treaty and we do not intend to join it. There are serious 
internal and external political reasons for us not to do so. Our people 
have made tremendous sacrifices for their independence. The geogra- 
phical situation of our country is a very special one. It is of the utmost 
importance that we should remain absolutely sovereign and free. This 
being our position, we would not join the Atlantic Pact, nor would we 
join any other arrangement that might compromise that position. But 
otherwise we are prepared for military collaboration with other powers. 
I think that, by following this policy, we are setting a good example to 
other countries. 


The underlying principle of our policy is resisting aggression on the 
one hand and preserving our full sovereignty on the other. We think 
that this principle should be the basis of all international cooperation. 
We are against aggression; indeed, we are against all wars. Naturally, 
therefore, we oppose the tendency towards a preventive war against the 
Soviets. We consider that such a war would be a remedy as bad as the 
disease it seeks to cure. The Soviet Union is today the most aggressive 
power in the world. But I feel that its expansionism can be checked, 
if we all follow such a policy as we advocate. Other great powers are 
satisfied if they can gain some economic advantage through their 
relations with other countries. But not so the Russians. They are 
economically much less developed, not only in comparison with the 


Western powers, but even when compared with some of the countries 
they control, such as Czechoslovakia and Hungary. That is why they 
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have to use more political pressure than the other great powers; they have 
to rely more on political means than on military means. Therefore, 
we believe that the internal contradictions in the Soviet Union being what 
they are, if the rest of the world were to close all doors to Soviet expan- 
sionism, permitting no wars or permitting only small local wars, peace 
might be preserved at least for our generation. This might even bring 
about a situation, maybe an internal crisis, in the Soviet Union that 
might result in a prolonged period of peace. 


Before I conclude I would like to express the wish that the relations 
between Pakistan and Yugoslavia would develop more and more. | 
understand that the principles of your foreign policy are the same as 
ours, which I have tried to explain. This is a matter of immense satisfac- 
tion to us. Happily our two countries are so situated that there can be 
no Trieste or Kashmir dispute between them. It should therefore be 
easy for us to develop mutual relations. Differences in respect of eco- 
nomic and social structure, political outlook and philosophy, should 
not be an obstacle to understanding between nations. Every country 
should be free to develop its own resources, its own way of life, its own 


way of becoming happy. Only on these conditions can lasting peace be 
established. 


Summary of Discussion 
Question : Would Yugoslavia consider joining the NATO? 


Dr. Ales Bebler ; Yugoslavia is opposed both to the Atlantic Pact 
and the proposed Mediterranean Defence Organization and would join 


neither. Most of the members to the Pact are colonial powers. 
Question : What is the nature of Yugoslav relations with Turkey? 


Dr. Ales Bebler : The point was made very clear in the last statement 
of Marshal Tito, when he pointed out that our preference for informal 
relations with Greece and Turkey should not be an obstacle to the build- 
ing up of friendly relations with them. It means that if there is in Greece 
and Turkey a preference for a formal pact, we would be prepared for a 
formal pact, but only on the basis of defence in case of aggression against 
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one of us, and with no common command. Concerning neutrality, 
we consider that we are not neutral. Neutrality is not a correct descrip- 
tion of our foreign policy. We define it as resistance to aggression and 
opposition to foreign interference and to such ideas as a preventive war. 
But if there is aggression, either against our country or against our neigh- 
bours, Greece and Turkey, after we have joined in a pact with them, 
we would fight the aggressor. We shall never back any aggression. 
We shall never participate in any aggressive war. We will defend our- 
selves against aggression. 


AMERICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST' 
Garland Evans Hopkins 


Allow me to say a few words in the beginning about the organisation 
called “‘The American Friends of the Middle East’’, of which I have the 
privilege to be the Executive Vice-President. It is an organization of 
American citizens who are vitally concerned about Middle East policies. 
They are concerned about them not just because they are friends of the 
Middle East but because they are good Americans. We the American 
Friends of the Middle East believe that the American people and the 
peoples of the Middle East have a vital link. It was in the Middle East that 
the Western civilisation was born. Althoughthe West has developed 
different patterns, it has an essential identity with the Middle East. We 
have a common stake; and if, God forbid, war should come, we stand 
together in victory or defeat. It is not a matter of freedom or enslave- 
ment for you or for us but for all of us. That is being decided now by the 
relationships of the West with the Middle East, more particularly of 
America with the Middle East. That is why we have joined ourselves 
into an organisation to promote better American- Middle Eastern relations. 
We are not trying to tell Middle Eastern countries what their internal 
or external policies should be. One of our cardinal principles is: that is 





! From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on April 18, 1953, 
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not our business. What we are trying to dois to help the American 
public, so new in world affairs, recently burdened by world leadership, 
to understand what you and the rest of the Middle East are thinking, 
[t is for that reason that people like myself are sent out here and Middle 
Easterners invited to America to consult on matters that mutually affect 
us. That much is by way of introduction of the organisation which | 
represent. 


I would like to divide what I am going to say to you on American- 
Middle Eastern relations into the traditional three parts. First of all 
[ shall say a word about the American policy upto January 19, 1953; then 
about the prospects for the new American policies, and finally what would 
be the sound basis of American-Middle Eastern relationship. 


Now let us define the Middle East. Yesterday a _ distinguished 
Pakistani told me that he was going to the Middle East and | asked him, 
‘“*How could you, when you are already in the Middle East’’. 1 hope that 
more and more Pakistanis will now think of themselves as being of the 
Middle East. I feel that in a very real sense the hopeful future of the 
Middle East is bound up with the two States, Turkey on the one hand 
and Pakistan on the other. Recently I have been to Turkey. I think 
the period when Turkey was so conscious of her European heritage is 
now passing and she is now recognising her Middle Eastern heritage, 
though with some difficulty. It has not yet passed but it is passing and 
certainly Turkey is turning its eyes more towards the Middle East. | 
hope that more and more there shall come a realisation in Pakistan also 
that Pakistan is not in the true sense of the word a South Asian nation 
but actually a Middle Eastern nation. Of course, these things are very 
hard to define geographically or logically. But I think this would be 
a pretty good definition: The Middle East is composed of those count- 
ries from the Strait of Macassar to North West Africa where an injustice 
perpetrated in one of them will cause a protest in another. For that 
reason we do not take India and Ceylon but we take Pakistan: and Indo- 
nesia. Middle East is not measured by latitudes or longitudes. We 
think of the Middle East in terms of the Muslim world; and yet the 
Muslim world is not the proper designation for it, because in this area 
there are a number of persons belonging to other religious groups, 
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Now what has been the American policy towards this large and 
strategic area of the world, in the period prior to January 19, 1953, the 
date when the Truman Administration came to an end. The policies 
of the Truman Administration, particularly in regard to the Arab States, 
had in the words of our new Secretary, Mr. Dulles, become bankrupt. 
I say in the words of Mr. Dulles as I see some State Department people 
here and it would be difficult for them to feel critical about Mr. Dulles. 
I had the privilege of being sent by the largest singie group of American 
Protestant churches to study the Palestine situation in 1947. I must 
confess that until that time, like many other Americans sympathising 
with the Jews in Europe, I believed what I heard from my Jewish friends 
in America, namely, that there was in Palestine plenty of space for Jewish 
settlement and that Jews would be welcomed there with open arms. But 
when I went there I had to change my attitude; and I think other Ameri- 
cans who are in the same situation would do likewise if they saw things 
for themselves. When I last visited the state of Israel the desert was 
blooming. But I was rather shocked to see what had happened to the 
beautiful olive-groves and the wonderful orange-groves, which the 
Arabs had developed in the area over the years. They do not bloom 
now because the best agriculturists are not there. 


But how did this come about? A group, composed largely of Arab- 
Jews, known as the Zionjst group, skilled in propaganda methods and 
able to bring pressure upon influential people in the American Congress 
and the American Government, having large resources of money 
at its disposal, misled and deluded the American people into believing 
that there was room for the refugees of Europe in the land of the Arabs. 
Then there was strong popular sentiment for assisting the Jews who had 
been persecuted by Hitler to go to Palestine. I do not think the Middle 
Eastern newspapers have ever given America a square deal in this whole 
proposition. As a matter of fact I remember somebody saying that 
these newspaper editors must be in the employ of the Zionists, because 
it seemed that everything what the Zionists wanted them to report was 
reported by them. If for instance a hundred Christian clergymen were 
to sign a statement saying that the Jews are to go back, the Arab Press 
would come out saying that all the Christian churches wanted this thing. 
There are about 125,000 Christian clergymen in America excluding Roman 
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Catholic clergymen, and a statement signed by only one hundred was 
an infinitesimal part of that total group. J still insist that by and large 
the American people have been opposed to the stand of our Government 
in regard to Palestine. The difficulty was that the public was not informed 
and a large measure of that responsibility was upon our Middle Eastern 
friends. It is very important not only in terms of this single event, but 
in terms of our whole Middle Eastern contacts, that our Middle Eastern 
friends have failed and failed rather miserably to present their attitude 
to the American people. I went in 1947 to Azzam Pasha who was the 
Secretary-General of the Arab League and I told him he must not allow 
his offices in America to close down because they were doing a necessary 
job. He replied that the American people had plenty of money and 
if they wanted to know the truth about the situation in the Middle East, 
let them pay for it. Well, that is a hopeless sort of attitude. However 
I am glad to say that Azzam Pasha whom I consider as a very good friend 
of the Arabs, later changed his mind and became a supporter of an Arab 
Information Office in the United States. But the lack of skilful informa- 
tional service on the part of the Middle.Eastern countries is a part of the 
reason why they are not better known in America. 


Let us be perfectly realistic. Most of the decisions on world affairs 
are now made in Washington. You should have a political lobby in 
Washington, as lobbying has now become an institution. The Middle 
Eastern countries should establish political lobbies there to tell their 
stories and to represent their interests. In the United States a man who 
has served in the Congress is still allowed to walk into the halls of the 
Congress and to speak to the members. If you can get an ex-senator 
he can go on your behalf to the Congressmen and ask them to make a 
speech expressing your stand. However, the senator does not know 
much about your affairs and you have therefore to write down your points 
for him. But you have to be very honest and high levelled in your deal- 
ings in these lobbies. 


The reason why there is a great change today in our attitude towards 
the Zionist lobby is because they have not been completely honest. | 
would quote the President of our organisation who says that a great 
difficulty with the Zionist movement has been that it has lost sight of 
the capacity of the American people to become bored and I think the 
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American people have become bored. Therefore, I plead that every 
Middle Eastern state should become politically realistic and aware enough 
to establish for itself not only an information office but also a lobby in 
Washington, where its case can be presented in the usual way or form 
to the American Congress. The Arab states never did it and a part of 
the blame for what happened is on them. They lost their case in 
1947-48 for this reason. Then there had grown up the fable that in order 
to win the presidency of the United States a man had to carry the 47 
electoral votes of the New York State, and to carry these 47 votes he 
had to carry New York City, for which it was necessary to carry the 
Jewish votes of New York City. In 1948 Mr. Truman was persuaded 
to believe that if he wanted to win the election he must have the votes 
of New York. I know that very well, because in the United Nations 
Assembly in San Francisco, we had been able to sit with the Secretary, 
Mr. Marshall and to persuade him that the policy of the United States 
as it was then espoused, was a wrong one. Mr. Marshall being convinced 
of it, changed the American policy for a period of 6 weeks. But the fable 
was pressed on Mr. Truman and as a result he changed the policy, and 
not only changed it, but also took it out of the State Department. 
Although it was untraditional, it was not unconstitutional, because the 
departments are responsible to the executive. So Mr. Truman withdrew 
from the State Department the determination of American policy towards 
the Arab states, with the result that, throughout those states, America 
lost the goodwill which it had been able to win. Incidentally, in this 
election, the Jews in the New York City voted for Mr. Truman, but Mr. 
Truman lost the New York State. This proves that the theory was 
wrong. Mr. Eisenhower lost the votes of the Jews and won the New 
York State. Thus it is evident that this theory left us in the lurch and 
has materially affected our relationship through this whole area, because, 
as I said, this is an area where injustice in one part brings protests from 
all over the area. This injustice in Palestine, I am ashamed to say, was 
backed by my own Government. 


In Indonesia, we did ‘better. The American Government was at 
first pro-Dutch in its attitude, but finally swung around and became 
the strongest backer of Indonesian independence. Our policy in 
Iran prior to January 19, 1953, had been a fairly good policy, the policy 
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of attempting to bring about a settlement of the oil dispute, although 
this policy has not yet succeeded in solving the problem. 


In the Middle East, our policy has been the best towards Pakistan 
and Turkey. From the beginning Pakistan has enjoyed a developing 
good feeling in America. At the time of partition, India generally speak- 
ing was popular in America. But now Pakistan has become the more 
popular of the two countries. The way that the Pakistani envoys and 
delegates to the various United Nations and other international conferences 
have conducted themselves, the role which Pakistan has played in the 
United Nations, all these things extending over a period of years, have 
influenced the American public opinion. I think it is undoubtedly true 
now that of all the newly freed nations of the world Pakistan has in 
America not only perhaps the best press of all the countries of this area 
but has also become for Americans one of the better known and more 
favoured of the newly freed countries of the world. 


The active participation in the Korean war by the Turkish Govern- 
ment and the splendid bravery and soldiership of the Turks in Korea has 
impressed the America people, who feel more and more regard for it. 


But while Turkey and Pakistan have earned a favourable reaction on 
_ the part of our people, it does not mean that we understand all your pro- 
blems. There are signs of change in America. Quite recently President 
Eisenhower deplored the deterioration of relationship between America 
and certain parts of the Middle East. There are other signs too, for 
instance, the resolution for an investigation of the Palestinian refugee 
situation. Before the Judiciary Committee, the representative of the 
Zionists requested for time to bring some evidence. But he was told 
that they had all the information that they needed and they did pass the 
resolution. Similarly the Foreign Relations Committee under Mr. Taft 
also took a realistic attitude and now many Congressmen are also ready 
to stand up. I believe when this investigation is held, some of its dis- 
closures will have a tremendous effect upon the American attitude. This 
will lead to friendly feelings towards the Middle East. I feel that the 
Americans will generally realise that we have been duped and misled in 
our Middle Eastern policy and that a change was necessary. Besides 
Mr. Dulles’ visit here is a tremendous indication of real interest, which 
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will have a great effect for a number of years. I can testify from my 
personal knowledge that Mr. Dulles is a very good friend of the Middle 
East. Sorthe signs of change are already there. 


Now I would like to suggest that there are two bases on which a 
sound American-Middle Eastern relationship could be established. The 
first of these is traditional with America. It goes back to our first Presi- 
dent, George Washington, who in his farewell address warned America 
that in your relationship with other nations you should never have a 
favourite nation, not favoured, but favourite, because in that case you 
always become enslaved to your favourite nation. You begin to think 
that its best interests are your best interests, that the policy for which 
it stands must be the policy for which you stand. He said that such 
a policy would be a very unwise one. However, I am not thinking in 
terms of Israel and the Arab states, when I say that in the Middle East 
America must not have a favourite nation. But as a general rule, we 
must go on the basis of facts. ' 


Secondly our relationship must be built upon fairness and justice based 
upon facts. To build between America and the Middle East such a 
sound relationship will in the long run be to prevent war and serve the 
cause of peace. I believe you will join with me in hoping that these 
considerations will guide the two new administrations in America and 
Pakistan, and that they will evolve policies that will help the Middle 
East to be not a liability but a great asset on the side of peace, democracy 
and progress in world affairs. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: The speaker has said that Mr. Dulles is in favour of 
helping the Arabs in the Middle East. What exactly does that mean. 


Mr. Garland Evans Hopkins: 1 must make it clear that it is very 
unrealistic to think that the new Administration in America is going to 
push Israel into the sea. That is not going to happen. I think the new 
Administration will say to Israel: Enough of expansion, enough of 
building up of your army, with reference to your small neighbours, like 
Lebanon. Let us fix your boundaries and be firm with you. I have 
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no idea that Mr. Dulles is going to espouse any programme in the Middle 
East that is going to put Israel out of existence. I have made that repeat- 
edly clear to my intelligent Arab friends. ° 


Question: What is the speaker’s view about the Kashmir question? 


Mr. Garland Evans Hopkins: Our organisation tries to present 
issues. During the past 6 weeks we published an article on Kashmir in 
which we enlightened the American people about this problem. It followed 
the last United Nations report on the subject and raised the 
question why Mr. Nehru should feel that these reports were always wrong 
and was it not possible that India may occasionally be wrong. The 
Arab states issue being so very necessary to tackle immediately, we spent 
the first several months, after the establishment of the organisation on 
this issue. We are now just reaching Pakistan. We are studying your 
problems for the last. two or three months. But we have got a large field 
ahead of us. We will tell the position to our people; but it is not neces- 
sary that we shall always agree with you. We shall tell the truth as we 
see it and if we should think that one of the Middle Eastern countries 
is wrong, we will not hesitate to say so. 


GENERAL ELECTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 
John Hatch 


The effect of elections is to influence the relations between different 
sections of peoples. Sometimes it is classes, at others nationalities, 
who are affected. In a multi-racial community it is neither, but the 
relations of peoples of different racial origin which are mainly affected 
by the elections. 


In 1948, to the surprise of everyone, even of themselves, the South 
African Nationalists secured a majority of five seats in the lower house 
of Parliament. Although only securing 39 per cent of the votes cast, 
the Nationalists had thus secured power to put into practice their policy 
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of aparthe:d, or racial separation. At the same time they gained the 
power to entrench firmly the position of the Afrikaner people in the state. 
Since 1948 these two issues have dominated every other consideration 
in the Union of South Africa. The 1948 Election thus deeply influenced 
the relations between first, the European and the non-European sections 
of the nation; and second, between the Arfikaner and British sections of 
the white community. The Election in April of this year was fought 
on those same issues, and its outcome will again vitally affect the rela- 
tions between these sections of the South African people. It may also 
significantly affect the relations between the peoples of South Africa and 
those of the rest of the African continent and even of the entire world. 


In this Election the Nationalists have increased their percentage 
of the vote from 39 to 45, but the Opposition has also increased its pro- 
portion from 53 to 55 per cent. This curious fact is accounted for by 
the virtual disappearance of independents and small parties. The fight 
was a straight one between the Nationalists and the anti-Nationalists, 
the former united for the first time since 1929, the latter united in the 
one determination to remove the Government. Yet whilst the increase 
in the Government vote has allowed it to more than double its majority, 
the Opposition has increased its votes but reduced its seats from 73 to 
65. This is due to the “weighting” of rural constituencies, allowed by 
the South Africa Act, which gives greater political influence to the country 
voters. Their constituencies are smaller, and therefore require fewer 
votes to win, and it is in the country districts that the Nationalists find 
their greatest strength. So, in this Election, both the Nationalists and 
the Opposition have pulled out more of their supporters, but whilst great 
Opposition majorities have been making their protest in strong anti- 
Nationalist areas, the Nationalists have been winning the marginal seats 
by small majorities and also making inroads into areas which previously 
have been controlled by the Opposition. 


It is this latter factor which has determined the increase in the size of 
the Government’s majority. In general, in past elections, the Nationalists 
have been safe in rural areas and the United Party and Labour Party 
inthe towns. This time, very significantly, the Nationalists have captured 
nine town seats from the United Party. It is clear that many younger 
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members of Afrikaner families have been migrating into the towns, bring- 
ing with them their traditional political ideology. It is also obvious 
that the Government’s racial policy and legislation has converted a con- 
siderable number of former supporters of the Opposition to acceptance 
of the policy of apartheid. 


It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, which now has a majority of 29 in a House of 159, will remain in 
power for at least another five-year period, and perhaps for much longer. 
How will this fact affect the relations of the South African people? 


The first fact which emerges is that the ground is now cleared for 
an uncompromising struggle between the European and the Non-European. 
Though the Nationalists sometimes, particularly for overseas consump- 
tion, draw an idealist picture of their apartheid policy, the fact is that, 
when stripped of propaganda trimmings, it is based upon stark racialism. 
The Nationalists believe fervently that a white man is inherently and 
divinely superior to a person of coloured skin. Many of these Nationalists 
still believe, as did their forefathers, that the coloured skin indicates des- 
cent from Ham, the pigmentation representing the divine curse which 
was cast upon that unfortunate’s progeny. Many more consider that 
these millions of dark-skinned people were placed upon the earth in order 
to serve the white master race, whilst the South African white population 
was divinely guided to the southern shores of the continent to rule there as 
a “chosen people”. It should be emphasised that these are not the delu- 
sions of a few fanatics, but the conceptions which have widely and 
commonly entered into the spirit of the South African tradition. 


The idealistic nature of the apartheid policy is represented by a few 
academic Nationalists who believe that the only solution for South 
Africa’s racial problem is to create separate, but eventually equal, states 
in which white and black can live separately but fully develop their own 
ambitions. This would, of course, demand a tremendous sacrifice from 
white South Africans, who would lose all their non-white labour. It is a 
sacrifice which would never be accepted, and the Government has expressly 
disassociated itself from this policy. Nevertheless, they still maintain 
this attitude when explaining their apartheid policy to the overseas public. 
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The real intention of apartheid is simply to ensure that the white 
community, one-fifth of the whole population, should permanently main- 
tain its political, social and economic domination. Dr. Malan was 
honest when he stated this in categorical terms in his election broadcast 
and declared that “‘the election is South Africa’s last chance to remain 
a white man’s country.””. Mr. Strydom, Dr. Malan’s probable successor 
as Prime Minister, put it even more forcibly when he said in 1951: “‘South 
Africa can only remain a white country if we continue to see that the 
Europeans remain the dominant nation, and we can only remain the 
dominant nation if we have the power to govern the country, and if the 
Europeans, by means of their vote, remain the dominant section.” 


The Nationalists could hardly have told the non-Europeans more 
bluntly that Nationalism means an end to their hopes of political, social 
and economic progress. Considering that this Election was fought on 
an electoral roll of over one and a half million, only 47,000 of whom were 
non-Europeans, that throughout the country the non-Europeans are 
segregated in every conceivable manner, and that every form of business, 
finance and industry is owned by Europeans, one might wonder what 


further rights or dignities the non-Europeans have to lose. But what 
the Nationalists close to them is any prospect of advance, even in the 
distant future. As at least a number of non-Europeans are educated 
and cultured, and as many others have long experience in industrial and 
commercial life, the dangers of such a negative attitude are obvious. 


Indeed, manv of the leaders of the non-European communities 
welcome the Nationalist victory. For many years before 1948, they 
considered that their people were divided and misled by the specious words 
of General Smuts, who always, in words at least, appeared to hold out 
an eventual hope to the non-Europeans of a share in the national life of 
their country. He had a shrewd way of encouraging the most intelligent 
of their leaders into believing that he was consulting them and listening 
to. their advice and, by political sagacity, played off one section against 
the others. He would appeal to the sense of racial purity amongst the 
Africans, promise political rights to the Asiatics, and assure the Cape 
Coloureds that they were a part, if only a junior part, of the European 
nation. At no time during the years of General Smuts’ political power 
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did the non-Europeans unite in a serious campaign against the white 
community. 


The major effect of the apartheid policy of Dr. Malan and his 
Nationalist Government has, however, been to allow the non-Europeans 
to attain just this unity. Eschewing the political finesse of General 
Smuts, the Nationalists have deliberately rallied the colour sense of 
the Europeans by stating clearly that South Africa is and must always 
remain a white man’s country. Whilst this attitude has certainly increased 
the colour consciousness of the Europeans, it has equally convinced every 
section of the non-Europeans that only by unity can any of them ever 
achieve emancipation. Steadily since 1948 old feuds between Asiatic 
African and Coloured have been healed or laid aside. Small efforts on 
the basis of a united front have been attempted, demonstrating to each 
section the power which lies latent in a campaign of unity. Eventually, 
last June, a full-scale attack was launched, using the Gandhi method of 
non-violent passive resistance, and supported by sections of each of the 
non-European communities. Already over 8000 resisters have volun- 
tarily gone to gaol in a movement of rebellion against the principle 
of discrimination never before witnessed in Southern Africa. 


The most important of the non-European leaders believe that only 
in this united action can any hope be seen for a breach of that barrier 
of discriminatory legislation and social practice which keeps their people 
bound by the chains of prejudice. They fear that the less blunt and 
more subtle tactics of the United Party would again wean many of their 
supporters from the central struggle into hopes of compromise and 
favours. They therefore welcome the victory of the Nationalists as an 
assurance that undiluted colour propaganda and action will continue 
to compel their people to pursue and extend their effort of united protest 
against the principle of discrimination. 


There is, of course, one danger which these intelligent non-Europeans 
realise may develop from the victory of Dr. Malan. Some of their 
people, seeing nothing but frustration ahead of them and of their children, 
and seeing at the same time the acceptance of the Nationalists’ apartheid 
policy by the bulk of the white population, may well turn their agitation 
against discrimination into a black nationalism, designed to discriminate 
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against the whites in the same way as the whites now discriminate against 
them. This would be a natural trend of reaction against white nation- 
alism, and there are signs that such tendencies are becoming important 
within non-European organisations. But it would also be a tragic 
development, as the intelligent non-European leaders recognise, for it 
would perpetuate racial passions and warfare and prevent that co-opera- 
tion between the races which is essential for the happiness and prospe- 
rity of all South Africans, non-European as well as European. 


However this development may go, it is clear that nothing can now 
prevent a direct and uncompromising racial clash between European 
and non-European, with non-violence probably being answered by 
violence. Force is almost exclusively the possession of the whites, 
but the non-whites have numbers on their side and also their labour power 
as a bargaining factor. South Africa is without doubt heading straight 
for a racial battle even greater and more bitter than those which are the 
commonest characteristic of the country, and its echoes will be heard 
not only throughout the African continent, but wherever white and non- 
white are in contact. 


The Election and its result, however, affects other relations amongst 
the South African peoples. The campaign was bitterly fought between 


the two sections of the European people, and the fact that they divided 


at the polls in the ratio of 11 to 9 is symptomatic of the division within 
their ranks. Opinion is hardly divided on grounds of racial policy, for, 
although the United Party believes that a less intransigent and more con- 
ciliatory policy towards the non-Europeans would prevent the develop- 
ment of racial strife, almost all of them agree on the basic principle of 
Segregation and discrimination. 


The two fields where contention between the parties is clear are first, 
in their attitude towards economic development, and second, in their 
approach to the relationship between the Afrikaner and the British. 


The Nationalists say quite bluntly that rapid economic develop- 
ment brings with it an inevitable mixture tof races, as the non-Europeans 
are encouraged to come into the towns o provide the labour force for 
an expanding industrial system. They see the danger that in the towns 
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the colour consciousness of the European will diminish as he becomes 
accustomed to live close to or even amongst the non-Europeans. The 
Nationalist usually has his roots in the countryside where, although non- 
European labour is widely used, relations between black and white remain 
on the basis of servant and master, if not of serf and lord. The Nationalist 
Party therefore, openly declare, as did the Minister of Native Affairs 
immediately before the close of the last Parliament, that if economic 
development prejudices the achievement of the racial policy of apartheid, 
economic development must be slowed down. 


One of the strongest sections of the United Party, on the other hand, 
is the business, commercial and financial world, led by the Oppenheimer 
group. They are naturally intent upon developing the economic life of 
South Africa as rapidly and as extensively as possible, and, to a limited 
extent, would adjust racial policy to fit the needs of the national economy, 
rather than vice versa. They realise, in particular, that the rigid indust- 
rial colour bar insisted upon by the Nationalists prevents any economic 
organisation of the national labour force. White workers are protected 
in their inefficiency, whilst non-whites are prevented from using their 
skills and initiative in the higher grades of labour. This important sec- 
tion of the United Party, therefore, would relax the industrial colour 
bar, whilst preserving the traditional forms of social segregation. The 
Election result has defeated their purpose, certainly for the next five years, 
and possibly for ever. 


To this group the resounding defeat of the United Party at the polls 
has a particular significance. For some years, at least since the death of 
Smuts in 1950, they have been dissatisfied with the wavering and hesitant 
policy of the United Party. Two years ago they tried to give it a stimulat- 
ing injection by supporting the establishment of the ex-servicemen’s anti- 
Nationalist organisation, the Torch Commando. At the same time they 
insisted, as a price of their continued financial aid to the party, that certain 
key positions in its organisation should be filled by their nominees. They 
even set up an information service, not entirely composed of members 
of the party, in an attempt to bring more realism and virility into party 


policy. 


Now even their rejuvenated party has been heavily defeated. The 
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defeat will be blamed by the right wing upon the innovators, and by the 
liberals upon the attempt to appeal to the reactionary rural prejudices. 
Already overtures have been made by Dr. Malan to the right wing mem- 
bers of the United Party to assist the Nationalists in implementing their 
policy, so largely agreed by such members of the Opposition. Mean- 
while negotiations are afoot to form a new party of break-away liberals. 
The future of the Oppenheimer group is now in the balance. Will they 
throw in their lot, under cover, with the liberals, accept the South African 
situation as controlled for many years to come by the Nationalists, or try 
to create a new kind of United Party? Much of the economic and poli- 
tical future of the country will depend on that decision. 


The second matter of contention is on the issue of the constitution. 
For over a hundred years the South African white community has been 
broadly divisible into Afrikaner and British, now in the proportion of 
about 6 to 4. The Afrikaner is descended from the original Dutch 
settler, and usually considers himself to be more South African than the 
Britisher who arrived later. The defeat in the Boer War still rankles 
with many Arfikaners, who consider that Britaih has always tried to 
interfere in the South African political scene. The South African Britisher 
is therefore feared and suspected of remaining an agent of British 
imperialism with an allegiance primarily to Britain and only secondarily 
to the South African state. The South African Jewish community is 
especially singled out by the Nationalists for suspicion and even hatred, 
for it is suspected that the international solidarity of the Jewish communi- 
ties leads South African Jews to be tainted with the sin of liberalism, to 
be sympathetic to the oppressed non-Europeans, and to be associated 


with internationalism, which is critical of South African racial policy. 
The Nationalists have therefore bitterly attacked the Jews in South Africa 


and even specifically exclude them from membership of their party in the 
Transvaal. 


The focal point of all these fears and prejudices is to be seen in the 
republican ambitions of the majority of the Nationalists. They look 
sentimentally back to the days of the Boer republics, when they had their 
own constitutions, untainted by the liberalism of British influence, when 
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alt coloured people in their states were servants or slaves, with no preten- 
sions to equal human status, and when the Afrikaner tradition and the 
Afrikaans language were unchallenged. Their people were then led by 
a leader, without the restraints of the parliamentary system or the restric- 
tions of constitutional legalism. On one occasion, for instance, when the 
courts threatened to become too interfering, President Kruger simply 
dismissed his Chief Justice. 


The South Africa Act of 1910 recognised that there were two tradi- 
tions in the colonies which came together to form the Union. The framers 
of that Act consequently established and entrenched in the Act the 
equality of those two traditions and two cultures. The two languages, 
for example, were to be equal, and today all official documents, all street 
names, and in every other official use of words, both languages are used. 


But the Afrikaner tradition has been steadily undermining the posi- 
tion of the British inheritance over the past forty years. Children are 
being compelled to go to the school teaching the original language of 
their parents, whether their parents desire it or not. Consequently there 
is a rising generation in which Afrikaans is increasingly spoken and 
Afrikaner traditions are paramount. The British immigrant has to wait 
five instead of two years to qualify for the vote and, at the end of that 
period, is dependent on the will of the Minister as to whether he is gran- 
ting it. In official posts ability to speak Afrikaans is an essential qualifi- 
cation, and many posts have been filled according to political sympathies 
rather than on merit. 


The British section of Europeans became increasingly fearful of the 
intentions of the Nationalists when the Government began to challenge 
the constitution in 1951. The issue was the removal of the Cape Coloured 
voters from the electoral roll, but the Britishers feared that this implied 
an attack upon the equality of the English language and their equality 
of status in the state. Both the Cape Coloured vote and the equality of 
the two languages were entrenched in the Act of Union, and could only be 
altered by a two-thirds majority of both Houses of Parliament. The 


Nationalists, however, declared that the Act was a British Act and no 


longer valid, which made them, with their parliamentary majority, 
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supreme arbiters of the nation. Whea the Britisher heard Mr. Strydom 
saying, ‘“We need not wait until we have a republic to deprive the English- 
speaking citizens of their language and political rights. If we wanted to, 
we could take them away now. Then we could get our republic all the 
more easily,” he felt that he had good cause for such fear. 


Moreover, the Britishers remembered that during the war many 
of the Nationalist leaders had been open supporters of Hitler and Musso- 
lini, were ready to welcome a Fascist victory, and, as soon as they attained 
power, released and even rewarded South Africans who had worked for 
the Fascists. They had read the draft constitution of the republic at 
which the Nationalists are aiming, with its State President, “directly and 
only responsible to God’’, its one flag and official Afrikaans language, its 
Government supporters as privileged burgers, its restrictions upon Jews, 
and its ‘‘volk”. They saw the connection with the Nazi New Order, 
much admired by many leading Nationalists, and they came to the con- 
clusion that this Election, if won by the Nationalists, was likely to be the 
last in the history of South Africa. 


Now the Nationalists have not only won the Election, but greatly 
increased their majority. The few barriers which remained between them 
and their ambitions have been swept away. They are free to establish 
their republic, destroying the basis of white democracy, entrenching the 
Afrikaner nation in permanent power. The need which they previously 
felt for moderation to ensure their majority has disappeared, and it is 
now their extreme elements, led by Messrs. Strydom, Swart, Louw and 
Dr. Verwoerd, who are in the ascendercy. It is they who will try to crush 
every element of non-European opposition to their apartheid plans, 
characterise as Communists all Europeans who oppose them, drive ahead 
for their totalitarian republic, demand that Britain hands over to them 
the peoples of Bechuanaland, Swaziland and Basutoland, and defy the 
United Nations and international opinion to do their worst in opposing 
their racial discrimination. Significantly, Dr. Malan has already declared 
that no one can now prevent them from establishing their Afrikaner 
tepublic. 





The white community is thys more deeply divided than at any time 
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since the Boer War. The Britishers, plus a proportion of more liberal 
Afrikaners, forming a majority of the nation, have opposed the schemes 
of the Nationalists at the Election, but they have been soundly beaten in 
the results and may not have the chance to fight again. They have pro- 
vided no clear alternative to the apartheid policy of the Nationalists 
because so many of them are deeply imbued with colour prejudices and 
fears. They accepted the reactionary and oppressive legislation of the last 
session, giving the Government dictatorial powers to deal with non- 
European opposition. They may well find those powers now used against 
themselves. The old lesson of history that to compromise on principle 
is to surrender has once again been learnt. But though one may feel 
little sympathy with them, the defeat of this more moderate section of 
European opinion has left South Africa on the verge of practical 
dictatorship. 


This situation already throws back upon us the onus of deciding 
what attitude is to be taken in the international world to those issues 
which are claimed to be the domestic prerogative of national states. The 
coming struggle in South Africa will vitally affect, first the whole African 
continent, second the Commonwealth, third the authority of the United 
Nations. Everywhere in Africa the victory of Dr. Malan is seen as clear 
notice by white South Africa that the principle and practice of white 
supremacy is to be maintained in the Union and an attempt made to extend 
it throughout the continent. The Commonwealth is now essentially an 
inter-racial organism, based upon free consent and racial equality. South 
Africa is deliberately challenging both these foundations. The Govern- 
ment of South Africa has constantly defied the authority of the United 
Nations in refusing to be accountable for her administration of the 
mandated territory of South-West Africa, and in refusing to obey the 
resolutions of the Assembly on complaints by India of racial discrimination 
within the Union. Clearly, every facet of South African policy deli- 
berately transgresses the articles of the United Nations Charter. 


Are we then to continue to pass pious resolutions condemning South 
African racialism, or are such resolutions to be supported by action? 
If we attempt to interfere in South African affairs, can we escape creating 
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a precedent for interference in the affairs of other non-democratic states? 
And if, as seems inevitable, bitter struggle breaks out between the minority 
whites and the majority non-whites on the issue of the claim for human 
rights by the non-Europeans, can we stand aside and try to follow a 
policy of non-intervention ? 


These are some of the significant issues raised by the South African 
Election and the return of the Nationalist Government to increased power. 
Their answers are not simple, but they are vital to the future of world 
peace, to the growth of inter-racial understanding and to the achievement 
of human dignity. 


THE ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL DISPUTE 
Akhtar Adil Razwy 


In the spring of 1951 the Imperial Iranian Government, under Pre- 
mier Mohammad Mosaddeq, passed the Oil Nationalisation Act, where- 
by it cancelled the concessionary rights of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany in Southern Iran. The Act was challenged by the British Govern- 
ment as unlawful. Britain maintained that the Iranian Government 
could alter or cancel the Concession of 1933, which had been negotiated 
between the two countries under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
only by agreement with the A.I.0.C. itself, failing which the matter must 
go to arbitration. 


Negotiations between the Oil Company and the Iranian Govern- 
ment having failed to bear fruit, a British Government mission was sent 
out to negotiate a mutually agreeable solution. But it seemed there was 
then no meeting ground between the claims and demands of ardent Iranian 
nationalism, and the purely legalistic implications of the Concession 
Agreement, which constituted the main burden of the British argument. 
The U.K. Government started legal proceedings against Iran in the 
International Court of Justice at The Hague. The case on the merits 
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was submitted to the Court by the U.K. Government on May 26, 195], 
and Iran immediately raised a preliminary objection on the ground 
of lack of competence and jurisdiction. Dr. Mosaddeq _ personally 
presented his country’s case before the International Court, when it consi- 
dered the question of its own competence. On July 22, 1952 the Court 
delivered its judgment, declaring itself incompetent to consider the case 
on merits. By nine votes against five, the Court declared that it 
lacked jurisdiction. 


The association of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company with Iran (then 
Persia) began in 1909, under a Concession granted in 1901, by the Per- 
sian Government to W. K. D’Arcy giving the exclusive right to de- 
velop petroleum discoveries in Iran for 60 years, in return for certain 
payments in cash and shares, and an afinual sum equivalent to 16 per cent 
of the Company’s nett annual profits. 


The interpretation of the provisions of the Concession of 1901 re- 
lating to percentage royalty on the Company’s annual nett profit became 
a source of periodical difference. Since it meant that Persia’s income 
from the Company was directly tied to trading results, like that of the 
Company, it was much reduced during the slump of the early thirties. 


The matter came to a head in July 1932, when it became known that 
royalties for 1931 would amount to less than a quarter of those for 1930. 
In November 1932, the Iranian Government declared the D’Arcy Conces- 
sion cancelled, declaring it to be no longer a suitable instrument to 
govern circumstances by now so different and complex. The matter 
was referred to the Council of the League of Nations, under whose 
auspices in 1933 a new Concession was drawn up. 


By its terms the period of the Concession was extended to 1993, the 
concessionary zone was limited to 100,000 square miles, to be chosen by 
the Company within five years and the royalty, which had previously been a 
percentage of the nett profits, was based mainly on the tonnage of oil sold 
in or exported from Iran, together with a sum equivalent to 20 per cent 
of the distribution to the ordinary stockholders of the Company in excess 
of £671,250 in any one year. The Company’s operations were exempted 
f: 9m franian taxation in return for certain annual payments per ton of oil. 
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The Iranian Government was protected against possible depreciation of 
sterling by payments being tied directly to the international price of gold. 


This convention was recorded in the minutes of the League of Nations. 
But as the Belgian Professor Rolin, who presented Persia’s case before 
the International Court, pointed out, it could not be invoked as a treaty, 
because it had not been registered as such with the League of Nations. 


Since oil was first struck on May 26, 1908 and the great refinery 
at Abadan completed in 1913, a steady expansion of the Company’s opera- 
tions went on. When work was stopped in 1951, the pipeline had expand- 
ed to a network which could carry 35,000,000 tons of oil and seven fields 
were in production. Criticism of the share which the country was re- 
ceiving from the Company had meanwhile been rising, correspondingly 
with the resurgence of national sentiment in Iran as part of the general 
awakening in Asia. In 1948 the Iranian Prime Minister demanded a 
revision of the 1933 Agreement. In 1949, after negotiations with the 
A.I.0.C., a document known as the Supplemental Oil Agreement was 
drawn up. The new Agreement was signed by the Iranian Finance 
Minister, subject to ratification by the Majlis (Iranian Parliament). 
Among the benefits stipulated in the Supplemental Agreement was an 
increased income for the years 1948-50 (inclusive) of about £76,660,000 
instead of £38,600,000. 


The proposed Agreement was referred to the Majlis Special Oil 
Commission for study, and ratification had to await decision of the Com- 
mission, which recommended in November 1949 that it did not sufficiently 
secure Iranian interests. The general feeling had all along been growing 
that it was not worthy of a sovereign people to remain passive spectators 
in the great drama of oil, which in the twentieth century had become of 
such terrific significance to the region of the Middle East. The desire to 
control the development of their own resources and to exercise to the full 
their sovereign rights had received a tremendous impetus by the libera- 
tion of some of the important Asian countries. Thus nationalisation 
became the keynote of Persian national aspirations. The proposed Supple- 
mental Agreement had to countenance stiff opposition in the Majlis and 
on the platform. Some extremist groups even threatened the lives of those 
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inside and outside the Majlis who favoured the Agreement. The U.K. 
Government represented that, in their view under Articles 21 and 26 of the 
Convention of 1933, the Company’s Concession could not be terminated 
by an act such as nationalisation. Simultaneously the A.I.0.C. offered to 
negotiate an entirely new agreement, based on an equal share of profits, 
On the 3rd March, Prime Minister General Ali Razmara, who thought 
Iran did not have enough trained persons to run the oil industry and was 
therefore opposed to its nationalisation, was assassinated. On 20th 
March the Oil Commission’s resolution ‘accepting the proposal that oil 
should be nationalised throughout Iran’ was approved by both Houses 
and the mandate of the Oil Commission: extended for two months to 
work out the details of nationalisation of the oil industry. 


On April 27, 1951, the Oil Commission approved the text of a resolu- 
tion enjoining the implementation of the decision of ‘the Houses of Parlia- 
ment for oil nationalisation throughout the country’, and setting out, in 
nine articles, the methods of implementation. The nine-point law was 
passed by both Houses on April 30, 1951 and promulgated by the Shah 
on May 1, 1951. With a view to arranging the enforcement of the law, 
the law provided for the setting up of a Mixed Board, consisting of five 
senators and five deputies, and a representative of the Ministry of Finance. 


The former A.1.0.C. was renamed the National Iranian Oil Company. 
On April 28, a new Government headed by Dr. Mohammed Mosaddeg, 
Chairman of the Oil Committee and Leader of the National Front Op- 
position, was formed. Thereafter the pace of events became swifter than 
ever before. Between May 2, and 19, there was an exchange of Notes 
between Iran and the United Kingdom, but the fundamental divergence 
between the points of view of the two did not seem to narrow down. On 
May 8, the A.I.0.C. served a notice on the Iranian Government that they 
wished the dispute to be submitted to arbitration. On May 24, the Iranian 
Government rejected this request on the ground that in domestic affairs a 
sovereign state could not submit to arbitration and that the passing and en- 
forcement of the Oil Nationalisation Law were inherently within Iranian 
sovereign rights and violated no treaty obligations. Dr. Mosaddeq deman- 
ded that the Company’s representatives should attend meetings for the 
liquidation of the Company. On May 26, the Company applied to the Pre- 
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sident of the International Court of Justice at The Hague to appoint a sole 
arbitrator between themselves and the Iranian Government. On this day 
the U.K. Government submitted an application tc the International 
Court asking it to declare that the Iranian Government were under 
a legal obligation to submit their dispute with the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company to arbitration, or, alternatively, to decide that the Iranian 
Government were not entitled to alter the Concession Convention (even 
by legislation) except by agreement with the Company. The U.K. at 
the same time submitted that the Court had jurisdiction to determine this 
dispute. 


On June 11, the A.1.0.C. sent a delegation consisting of its directors 
to Teheran to warn the Iranian Government of the probable consequen- 
ces of immediate expropriation of the oil installations and to offer alter- 
native arrangements, which according to them would give Iran money for 
her present needs, would be consistent with the principle of nationalisa- 
tion and would provide a foundation for partnership. During the dis- 
cussions the Government of Iran insisted that any alternative suggestions 
must conform to the letter and spirit of the nine-point law of May |. 
The Company’s delegation could not see eye to eye with Iran on this point 
and the negotiations broke down on June 19, 1951. 


The dilemma was equally perplexing for both. Britain was no longer 
a great power. She had economic and financial troubles at home. There 
was little chance of her being able to browbeat the Iranians into sub- 
mission, although she did make some flourish of power and strength by 
alerting the Royal Navy and actually sending out a destroyer to the Persian 
Gulf. Iran, too, was faced with very grave difficulties. She needed money 
and needed it desperately. But such was the mood and temper of the 
Iranian people that even in their straitened circumstances, they could not 
contemplate a compromise on the principle and fact of nationalisation. 
Dr. Mosaddeq who had by now come to symbolise the national will could 
not swerve from the path that destiny seemed to have set for him. The 
temporary Board of Directors of the N.I.0.C. issued instructions that the 
masters of tankers carrying oil from Abadan would be required before 
sailing to give a receipt to the N.J.O.C. for the cargo which they carried. 
This however the tankers’ masters refused to give. With the consequent 
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cessation of normal channels of distribution, production was closed down 
at Abadan and the oil fields. 


On June 22, the U.K. Government filed with the International Court 
a Request for an Indication of Provisional Measures to preserve the rights 
of the United Kingdom pending a decision on the merits-of the case. The 
Iranian Government prior to the hearing of the Request sent a telegram to 
the Court asking it both to declare that the case is not within its jurisdic- 
tion and also to reject the U.K. request. 


On the 8th July President Truman offered to send his personal repre- 
sentative, Mr. Averall Harriman, to Iran to discuss the situation with Dr, 
Mosaddeq. Mr. Harriman arrived in Teheran on the 15th July. Asa 
result of his efforts the Imperial Iranian Government agreed to open ne- 
gotiations with the U.K. Government on the basis of a formula by which 
the U.K. Government recognised the principle of the nationalisation of 
the oil industry in Iran, while the Iranian Government agreed to negotiate 
on the basis of the law of 20th March 1951, without insisting on the meti- 
culous application of the nine-point law. The formula was confirmed 
by an exchange of Notes on the 2nd and 3rd August and the U.K. Govern- 
ment sent out a mission headed by the Lord Privy Seal, Mr. Stokes, to 
Teheran on the 3rd August. On August 13 Mr. Stokes put forward eight- 
point proposals which, according to him, purported to recognise the prin- 
ciple of nationalisation and offered the withdrawal of the A.I.O.C. as such 
from Iran and also envisaged the setting up of a new managing organisa- 
tion under the general control of the N.I.0.C. to operate the Concession. 
Unfortunately the personnel of the proposed organisation left many things 
to be desired from the Iranian viewpoint and Dr. Mosaddeq felt that the 
proposals did not conform to the formula agreed to with Mr. Harriman. 
Dr. Mosaddeq offered alternative proposals suggesting that the only 
problems to be discussed were the purchase of oil to meet the U.K.’s 
own requirements, examination of the compensation to be paid to the 
A.1.0.C., and the transfer of British technicians to the service of the 
N.1L.0.C. To this the Stokes mission did not agree and the U.K. Govern- 
ment declared that they regarded the negotiations as suspended. 


In the course of a speech in the Senate on September 5, Dr. Mosaddeq 
stated that if the U.K. Government did not return a satisfactory answer 
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to his proposals in two weeks the residence permits of the A.I.0.C. staff 
in Iran would be cancelled. On September 6 the U.K. Government 
announced that they regarded the negotiations as definitely broken off. 


On 25th September, Dr. Mosaddeq announced that the remaining Bri- 
tish staff of the A.I.0.C. would be given one week, ending on 4th October, 
to leave Iran. This, whatever its legal or moral justification, was a chal- 
lenge to the imperial prestige of Great Britain. But conditions had chang- 
ed very greatly from the days when the British first set foot on Iranian 
soil. No longer ina position to clinch the issue by armed might, the U.K. 
Foreign Office contented itself with a statement that the U.K. Government 
were reluctant to take any action, such as the use of force, to preserve 
British rights and interests, which might have the effect of weakening 
the authority of the United Nations, on whose principles its policy was 
based, 


The Security Council’s discussion of the Anglo-Iranian dispute, which 
lasted from Ist to 19th October, turned mainly on the question of the 
Council’s competence to deal with the matter as one likely to endanger 
international peace and security. The U.K. representative, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, pointed out that it was not necessary for the Council to go into the 
actual merits of U.K.’s legal case against Iran, since that was sub judice 
before the International Court. During the Council discussion, Sir 
Gladwyn tried to answer the Iranian contention that the oil dispute con- 
cerned solely the internal affairs of Iran. He asserted that the U.K.’s case 
before the International Court was undeniably a dispute between the 
two States. 


On 19th September, the Security Council, on the proposal of the French 
representative, decided to defer consideration of a U.K. draft resolution 
and amendments thereto, pending a final pronouncement by the Inter- 
national Court on its own competence in the case submitted on May 26 
by the U.K. against Lran. 


After the deferment of the Security Council’s discussion, the Iranian 
delegation headed by Dr. Mosaddeq remained in the United States for 
discussions with U.S. officials on the oil dispute. During the Iranian Pre- 
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mier’s visit, the Vice-President of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, Mr. Garner, at the suggestion of neutral sources, 
offered to see if the Bank could assist in the stettlement of this controversy 
between two of its members. In January 1952, two officials of the Bank 
visited Iran and inspected some of the oilfields and the Abadan refinery, 
and found that nothing in the physical condition of these properties stood 
in the way of a prompt resumption of production. The Bank’s represen- 
tatives, while in Teheran, delivered to the Imperial Iranian Government 
a letter, dated 28th December, 1951, outlining the Bank’s understanding 
of the main points on which, in accordance with the previous talks in 
Washington, an agreement might be based. 


The Iranian reply to this letter raised a number of important points, 
one of which related to the Bank’s freedom to employ British nationals. 


On 11th February, a Bank mission, headed by Mr. Garner, arrived in 
Teheran. The discussions between the Bank and the Iranian Govern- 
ment took place in two phases, between Ilth and 19th February and 
between Sth and 17th March. 


During the first phase, it became apparent that a marked difference of 
views existed on three major questions. In the first place, Dr. Mosaddeq 
maintained that his Government could not agree to the employment of 
any British subjects for oil operations in Iran. On the other hand, the U.K. 
Government indicated to the Bank that it regarded this as an unaccep- 
table discrimination. Moreover the Bank was supposed to have been 
advised by its consultants that it would be necessary to draw on some 
of the A.I.0.C. personnel and further the Bank appeared to regard it ‘‘in- 
consistent with its international character to agree to exclude the na- 
tionals of any one member from an operation carried on by the Bank.” 


Secondly, the Bank did not agree to the Iranian proposal that it would 
be operating the oil properties for Iran’s account, which the Bank thought 
‘‘could be construed to be an acceptance by the Bank of the legal position 
of one member and a denial by the Bank of the legal position of another”. 


The third point concerned the price at which oil might be sold by the 
Bank, a question on which the positions of the A.L.O.C. and Iran were 
far apart. 
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During the second phase of the discussions no progress was made 
towards a solution of the major problems; in fact, new difficulties arose. 
The Bank could not agree to being responsible to Iranian authorities 
in operating the properties, particularly in being subject to the direction of 
Iranian officials in the employment and discharge of personnel. The 
Bank also would not agree to the proposal that Iran should have an op- 
tion to sell directly in world markets substantial quantities of crude oil 
and products. The talks were adjourned on March 17 and the Bank’s 
mission left Iran. 


Meanwhile the proceedings on the Anglo-Iranian legal case before 
the International Court continued. The Court delivered its judgment 
in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company case (Preliminary Objection) on July 
22, 1952. The judgment referred to the principle according to which the 
will of the parties is the basis of the Court’s jurisdiction. It noted that 
in this case the jurisdiction depended on the Declaration accepting the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court made by Iran and by the U.K. 
under Article 36, para 2 of the Statute. 


The judgment then considered the question whether the settlement of 
the dispute between Iran and the U.K., effected in 1933, through the me- 
diation of the League of Nations, resulted in an agreement between the two 
Governments, such as might be regarded as a treaty or a convention. 
The U.K. maintained that it did. It claimed that the agreement signed 
in 1933 between the U.K. Company and Iran had a double character: 
being at once a concessionary contract and a treaty between the two 
states. The Court did not endorse this view. The Court further held 
that the U.K. Government was not a party to the contract, 
and the contract such as it was did not constitute a _ link 
between the two Governments, or in any way regulate the relations bet- 
ween them. Under the contract, Iran cannot claim from the U.K. any 
rights which she might claim from the Company, nor could it be called 
upon to perform towards the U.K. Government any obligations which it 
was bound to perform towards the Company. The juridical situation, 
the Court affirmed, was not altered by the fact that the concessionary con- 
tract was negotiated through the good offices of the Council of the League 
of Nations, acting through its official Rapporteur. The U.K., in submit- 
ting the dispute with Iran to the League Council, was only exercising its 
rights of diplomatic protection in favour of one of its nationals, 
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lems of modern Asia are buried in voluminous official documents to which 
the average person does not have access or are scattered in such a mass of 
publications that the acquisition of these facts is a burdensome task. It 
is for these reasons that a historical survey like The State of Asia is of 
value. This volume deals with modern political and economic develop- 
ments and the foreign relations of the thirteen leading Asian nations— 
from Pakistan to Japan. There should be this note of warning how- 
ever: the reader will not find an account of current events since the book 
was written more than two years ago. 


The chief value of the book is in its background material. This 
information gives the reader a clear understanding of the issues and of 
the problems confronting the Asian world. Since the book was written 
by Americans, there is much emphasis upon America’s foreign policy— 
or lack of it. Frequent references are made to the lack of American policy 
and the attendant loss of American prestige in contrast to Soviet Russia’s 
policy and growing strength in Asia. Throughout all the articles stress 
is laid upon the growing importance of Asia in world affairs and the 
West’s belated acceptance of this fact. 

As should be expected in a collection of this kind, where a number 
of writers contributed, the quality of the surveys is uneven. Rosinger’s 
general survey of Asia—in the Introduction—is very well written and 
gives a useful, although necessarily brief, background on the specific 
nations that are discussed in the main section of the book. Rosinger’s 
survey on China is one of the best in the collection. However, this re- 
viewer disagrees with the author where the impression is given (p. 34ff) 
that the American opinion during the period from 1945 until the time 
when the Kuomintang was overthrown by the Communists was divided 
between an American group favouring support for Chiang Kai-shek and 
a second group who advocated caution in giving that support. Actually, 
at that time, there was a third and very active (official and non-official) 
group in America who worked successfully in altering American foreign 
policy to the extent that the forces of Chiang Kai-shek were deserted in 
favour of the Chinese Communists who were pictured by this anti-Chiang 
group as simple agrarian reformers with no connection with Moscow. 
The reader may be disappointed by the section on Pakistan in that the 
writer of this section gives one the impression of having written with a 
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detached view and not one that was gained from an adequate stay in the 
country. However, the presentation of the Pakistan-Bharat dispute 
over Kashmir is well done and helpful since it gives a detailed and com- 
prehensive account of the various plans and efforts, made to arrive at a fair 
agreement. It is unfortunate, however, that, in the survey of Pakistan, 
more documentary notes were not used. 


As the quality of the articles varies, so does the quality of the docu- 
mentation. The number of footnotes range from four on Thailand to 
eightysix on China. In some cases, i.e. the surveys on Thailand and 
Malaya, the reader could feel he was being more reliably informed if 
more notes had been added. The bibliography is scanty for a survey 
of this magnitude. More standard works—especially on China and 
on Bharat—could have been noted. 

S. H. R. 


Iran Today. By A. B. Rajput. Lahore: Lion Press. Third Edition 
(Revised). 1953. 351 pp. Rs. 10]. 


This book has grown out of a paper which the author read in 1945 
before an association formed in Delhi to promote research in Islamic 
literature. The visit of an Iranian Cultural Mission to India at that 
time had led to a revival of interest in Iran. Encouraged by the good 
reception of his paper, Mr. Rajput published the first edition of the 
book. A revised edition was printed in 1946, and now the third revised 
edition. The book covers a description of the land and the people, 
and the country’s economic resources and industrial development. The 
last four chapters deal with oil, and in bulk form over 64 per cent of the 
book. Some reference has been made to Persian official documents, but 
the main sources are largely journalistic. There is also a large number of 
Statistical tables. The appendices are devoted to material for tourists, 
and do not go well with the principal contents of the book. The pictures 
are good, but the general get-up and printing is very bad, in the light of 
which the price is excessive. The approach borders on bias towards the 
official Iranian view of things. The attitude towards the “Allies” of 
World War II is also not fair or frank even from the official Iranian point 
of view. There was in fact no “Iranian Alliance” (page 30) during the 
War. Iran was forcibly occupied by Britain, U.S.A., and Russia. 
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The heritage of northern India is in many ways a part of the heritage 
of Iran, so close have been the cultural and historical ties between these ‘ 
two great countries. With the establishment of Pakistan new links of 
affection have been forged—appropriately a Pakistan Goodwill Mission 
has recently returned from Iran—and any effort on the part of young 
Pakistani writers to develop a better and friendly understanding of our 
great western neighbour must therefore be encouraged. Mr. Rajput’s 
efforts have not been in vain. Iranians have gratefully acknowledged his 
contribution to the endeavour by presenting him, through their Ministry 
of Education, the ““Nishan-e-Sipas’’, a distinction which Mr. Rajput is the 
first Pakistani to receive. This reputation the author must strive to 
sustain. As a fourth edition is intended, there is opportunity for making 
substantial revisions, which it is worthwhile doing, because few Pakistanis 
have yet devoted themselves seriously to a study of the countries of the 
Middle East. Besides, Mr. Rajput has all the basic qualifications—he 
knows Persian and has visited Iran—for bringing out a volume such as is 


desired. 
H. H. 


Britain and the United States. Problems in Co-operation. A Joint 
Report Prepared by Henry L. Roberts and Paul A. Wilson. Published for 
the Council on Foreign Relations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1953. 
253pp. $3.50 

In December 1950, the Executive Director of the American Council 
on Foreign Relations wrote to the Director-General of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs in Britain, suggesting the necessity of an impar- 
tial, competent, non-official probe into the problems and prospects of 
Anglo-U.S. co-operation in the various fields of economic, political and 
military activities. This report is the result of the joint efforts of American 
and British study groups represented by the Council on Foreign Relations 
and Chatham House respectively. It seeks to analyse a number of con- 
temporary questions of global significance, and presents an appraisal 
of the attitudes and alignments, pressures and prejudices of the British 
and American Governments and their people. 


The first chapter attempts to set forth the Anglo-U.S. kinship as 
members of the Western community, and stresses the necessity for the 
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two nations to create and perfect a pattern of unity which may not mili- 
tate against the historical or contemporary ties that either of them has or 
desires to have with other nations. The differences in the national out- 
look of the two peoples have been briefly traced and accounted for. The 
Anglo-U.S. divergence in thought and feeling on the problems of colo- 
nialism has been duly emphasised and the irritating possibilities of differ- 
ences, both fundamental and procedural, ably described. Chapter II 
considers the mutual suspicion and distrust existing in either country 
about the principles and policies of the other. Included in this category 
are the British view of the isolationist prejudice of the American Republi- 
can Party or the American distrust of the British Labour Party as pro- 
communist in emotional make up. The complexities of differences in 
the political and constitutional systems of the two countries and the 
interaction of domestic and foreign policies have beet closely studied. 
Chapter III makes a case for Anglo-U.S. concert to confront the common 
foe of communism, and Chapter IV discusses their attitude to the United 
Nations and the frequent divergences in the standpoints of the two on 
the many issues that came for consideration before that body, since the 
San Francisco Conference. Chapter V considers the position of Britain 
and America as “key countries” for the attainment of a desired world 
economy. It describes the agreement on principal economic objectives 
(namely a high level of economic activity and employment throughout 
the world, the avoidance of major depressions, raising living standards, 
a growing volume of international trade, a general reduction of barriers 
to trade, and the elimination of discrimination); and points to the sharp 
contrast between U.S. command of great international reserves and an 
overstrained British economy struggling for solvency and safety on a 
narrow margin. Chapter VI deals with the economic impact of 
re-armament, discussing at some length the economic implications of the 
Korean campaign, the Anglo-U.S. conflict over East-West trade and the 
special problems which rearmament creates in Britain’s external account. 
Chapters VII to XII survey global military problems, assessing the military 
Significance of the different geographical zones and the evolution of 
foreign policy in relation to them. The last chapter entitled 
“Retrospect” considers proposals for the removal of such Anglo-U.S. 
differences as can be removed by closer study and larger comprehension 
by each of the mind and method of the other, The reader is cautioned 
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against a perfectionist attitude deluding one to believe in the existence of 
possibility of complete unity of thought and action. Instead, constructiy 
suggestions are offered for removing the causes of friction arising out ¢ 
misconception, ignorance or prejudice and for mitigating the bitterness 9 
basic differences due to the unalterable facts of geography and history. 


American foreign policy which appears to many as a series of im 
promptu feats in response to recurring crises seems to lack coordinated 
planning. The main stream of American opinion and sentiment seems t 
be groping for an answer to the query: How can America fulfil her mis 
sion? The erratic pattern of their response to global realities may clearly bé 
seen in their profound sympathy with the resurgent millions of the Old 
World struggling for their independence, their admirable championship 
of the doctrine of self-determination accompanied by their no less solid 
support to the decadent colonial system. And it is here that the mooting 
of Anglo-U.S. ‘co-operation’ seems to convey a sinister connotation, 
It is here that the moral fervour and intoxicating verbiage of joint crusadeg 
against sin and evil thinly conceal the painful discrepancy between pros 
fession and practice. The genesis of the project as well as the charactef 
and composition of the report allow little scope for considering this aspect 
of Anglo-U.S. unanimity which, far from being a bulwark of peace and 
freedom, may cost them the trust and confidence of important masses 
of world population and blow up the edifice of peace, more surely and 
widely than the Communist axe which has so far failed to fall. 


The report is generally free from moral judgment and has little of 
the portentous pretentiousness of many professional writers on the subjects 
While it works on the rather irksome assumption that between them the 
two countries have the moral right and obligation to decide what is goot 
for the world, it succeeds in presenting a well informed and brilliat 
analysis and dissection of Anglo-U.S. policies and their vital influence 
on the future of peace. 7 











